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Epiroriat Buzzines. 


(Gs~ The Prairie Farmer is publishing 
Lizzie Cotton’s advertisement. Mrs. L. 
Harrison should give the editor of the 
Farmer a lecture on frauds. P. J. Eng- 
land, of Fancy Prairie, [lls., sent us a 
marked copy of it. 





(Ge~ We have given more than the usual 
space this week to convention reports. 
Those who are interested, like to read about 
them as soon as possible after they are held; 
and as they present the freshest news of 
the pursuit, all our readers will appreciate 
their early publication. 





(Gs We have received a very neat Pro- 
gramme of the Ohio State Convention to 
be held in joint session with the North- 
eastern Ohio, Northwestern Pennsylvania, 
and Western New York Association, held 
at Cleveland, O., Feb. 19 and 20. The 
topics discussed, led by essays from promi- 
nent bee-keepers, were numerous and 
varied, and we have no doubt of its having 
been an interesting meeting. We expect 
to publish a good report very soon from the 
efficient Secretary, Miss Dema Bennett, of 
Bedford, O. 





Do Not Stand in your Own 
ight.—This is what friend Alley says 
about the Honey Almanac, in the Apicul- 
turist for February, which, by the by, is an 
excellent number, and full of valuable in- 
formation: 

How many of our readers ordered one 
hundred or more of Brother Newman’s 
Almanacs? If you have not bought a 
quantity of them and distributed them in 


our neighborhood, you stand in your own 
light. A cheaper and more effectual way 


ean? 
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Apicultural News from Ger- 
mamy.—The Rev. 8. Roese, of Maiden 
Rock, Wis., has translated the following 
items of interest from the latest periodicals 
from Germany : 


The January number of the Deutsche 
Bienen-Vater aus Boehmen, brings the 
sad news of the sudden death of Pastor A. 
Schmidt, of Mekle, President of the Central 
Verein of German bee-keepers in Bohemia. 
President A. Schmidt was born Jan. 13, 
1846, in Saaz, Germany, and served [aside 
from his ministerial duties] with energy 
and faithfulness in the cause of apiculture. 
On the evening of Dec. 4, 1889, President 
A. Schmidt, manifested great cheerfulness 
atasocial entertainment, and on Dec. 5, 
at 8 a.m., he was found a corpse in his bed 
at the parsonage, caused by congestion of 
the brain. The sudden death of this great 
man, who was much beloved by all bee- 
keepers far and near,is much mourned 
over. Officers and members of the various 
bee-keepers associations, sections, etc., fol- 
lowed the deceased to his last resting-place, 
on Dec. 9, at 10 a.m., at Saaz, his birth- 
place. 

Pastor Weygant’s new method of arti- 
ficially heating bee-houses, causes great ex- 
citement among German bee-keepers. 


The watering of bees during their long 
winter confinement, has been, by the ma- 
jority of German bee-keepers, declared un- 
important—50 against 2. 

Pastor Weygant, last summer, gave a 
five days’ course of free lectures on bee- 
beeping at Flaeht, in Germany, to about 60 
interested listeners; from tender youth to 
those having silver-mixed hair, were seated 
at this Gamaliel’s feet, to receive instruc- 
tions, and Mr. Kellen, editor of the Luxem- 
burgh Bee-Gazette, declares him a second 
Dzierzon. 





(GS" The Indiana Farmer of last week 
contains the following concerning the bees 
in that State: 

A bee-keeping neighbor at Irvington told 
us last week that his bees were quite lively, 
bringing in pollen and honey from the soft 
maple buds. He also said that the colonies 
were in remarkably healthy condition, 
owing to the mild winter, and will be able 
to do good work:this spring and summer. 

And if spring dwindling is not severe, we 
may look for a good cropof honey next 
season; for the condition of the bees in 
Indiana, is but a sample of their condition 
all over the Northwest. 





(ae The California Farmer and Dealer 
has changed hands andform. The February 
number contains 24 pages and cover, is 
nicely printed, and brimful of choice read- 
ing matter for the farmer and dealer, on 
home, horticulture, and business. It is 
published at 109 California Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 








(te F. A. Lockhart, residing at Lake 
George, N. Y., writes as follows: 


The Almanacs I received of you were just 
splendid. When I distributed them, I sold 
$50.00 worth of honey in one day! I credit 
half of this to the use of the Honey 
Almanacs. 


- 





{@™ The Queen of all bees is the husking- 





of advertising your honey about your home 
cannot be devised. 


bee. You can tell her by her ‘red ear.”’ 
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They all Took It.—A very enthusi- 
astic admirer, and esteemed correspondent, 
of the Bee Journat, kindly offered to rep- 
resent it, and take subscriptions, at a re- 
cent State bee-keepers’ convention. The 
pleasing results of his canvass he tells in the 
following paragraph, which, at the same 
time, shows how the AMERICAN Bez Jour- 
NAL is regarded in at least one State: 

I asked permission to say a few words in 
favor of the AMERICAN Bee JOURNAL at the 
convention, but the President told me in 
advance, that I would not get a single sub- 
scriber, as they all took it. He gladly gave 


me the opportunity, but the result proved 
him to be a true prophet. 





Honey and La Grippe.—Dr. A. B. 
Mason, of Auburndale, O., on Feb.13,1890, 
writes as follows: 


I copied your article, “Honey for La 
a ml on page 35, and handed it to the 
Toledo Blade. It was in the next day’s 
paper, and before night some of the neigh- 
bors were here after honey for their 
Grippe ones. It made quite a demand for 
honey. As I furnish news items for the 
Blade, it did not occur to me to sign my 
name. If Il had, I guessI would have got 
rid of all my surplus. 


Ihave not had La Grippe yet; and this 
reminds me. There are five in our family. 
We have honey on our table at every meal, 
and two of us eat of the honey at nearly 
every meal, and the other three seldom eat 
of it. The three abstainers have had La 
Grippe, and the other two have not. 





Honey Almanacs.—Rev. 8S. Roese, 
of Maiden Rock, Wis., thus gives his ex- 
perience in using the Honey Almanacs: 


My experience in retailing honey shows 
that the Honey Almanac is doing a great 
work. One family, where I left honey and 
an Almanac, sent word to me to send more 
honey, as it had proved of great benefit as 
a medicine in the family; the children 
troubled with worms were relieved; and 
the head of the family, who had suffered 
so long from constipation, was helped at 
once. To-day, the Rev. J. Barker, of the 
Baptist Church, to whom I sent a small jar 
of honey for his cough and cold, called at 
my house and purchased 830 pounds of 
honey, stating that it not only helped his 
cold, but relieved his lung complaint, con’ 
stipation, etc. 





(= The Canadian Bee Journal is in the 
future to be published each alternate week 
with the Canadian Poultry Journal—mak.- 
ing each an independent semi-monthly, 
with premium at $1.00 a year. We are 
giad to see the two papers separated. Ex- 
perience proves that the papers devoted to 
two pursuits, and published in one, are not 
satisfactory. Both papers will be sent to 
one address when required at the same 
price as now—$1.00 a year. We wish our 
Canadian cotemporary success in the “ new 
departure.”’ 


———_—___——1 


(= Mr. George Hilton, Fremont, Mich., 
has been very ill for some time, but he is 
now convalescing. We hope for a speedy 
and full recovery. 
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QUERIES “ REPLIES. 


Methods Used to Prevent the 
Swarming of Bees. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 688.—Which do you find the best 
plan to prevent swarming—giving abundant 
room by tiering one set of combs above the 
other, or giving the necessary room below, all 
on one level? Or what other preventive do 
you use ?—England. 


* 
Give room above.—A. RB, Mason. 


Extracting is the only effective method 
that I have tried.—R. L. Taytor. 


By putting one set of combs above the 
other.—H. D. Cuttine. 


Tiering up above. Giving room below, 
or on one level, is not practical, though it 
is practicable.—Dapant & Son. 


I think itis about six of one and half- 
dozen of the other, as to which plan is used. 
—J. P. H. Brown. 


The upward tiering-plan, as you describe, 
increasing the storing-room to the capacity 
of the colony.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


Either plan works well for extracted 
honey. Neither will secure the desired re- 
sult, when working for comb honey.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 

Tiering is, in my judgment, the better of 
the two. It would take too long to describe 
other methods and devices that we prac- 
tice.—Mrs. L. Harrison. 


I never had any success with either plan. 
Keep the queens’ vie clipped, a de- 
stroy all queen-cells as long as the swarm- 
ing-fever lasts.—P. L. VIALLON. 


Why try to prevent swarming at all? 
You can keep them back for a time, by 
giving plenty of room, either at the top or 
the sides, if given before they start queen- 
cells.—C. H. DisBERN. 


I have never used the second plan men- 
tioned. The first succeeds in perhaps one- 
half of the number tried. If tieredup at 
just the right time, swarming is controlled 
in a majority of cases.—EUGENE Secor. 


I find the best and only satisfactory 
manipulation to prevent swarming, in the 
divisible brood-chamber, and worked by 
alternating the upper and lower halves of 
that brood-chamber—of course, always 
furnishing plenty of surplus room at the 
same time.—JAMES HEDDON. 


Ido not know how to prevent swarming. 
Increase of room for the queen will help, I 
think, and I do not think that it makes any 
difference whether you give her room by 
tiering up, or spreading hofizontally.—C. 
C. MiLLER. 

Giving room below seems most effective; 
but “tiering up’’ is most useful to the 
keeper of bees. The successful bee-keeper 
studies to attain what he wants first. What 
the bees want, is a secondary matter.—J. 
M. Suck. 

If combs are to be built by the bees, room 
above the brood-nest will be more effective 
than below. Anupper story from which 
the honey is extracted as soon as it is suffi- 
ciently evaporated, and abundant ventila- 
tion, will generally prevent swarming. I 
have found ventilation at the top of the 

hive, of great advantage.—M. Manin. 


Iam careful to ‘tier up” as fast as the 
colony needs theroom. No neg- 

lect is issible at this time. The “ tier- 
ing” done above the brood-depart- 
e hive, untila swarm issues; if 





the top tiering does not prevent tera | 
entirely, then I tier downward; that is, 

place a super with combs, guarded witha 
metal queen-excluder, below the brood de- 
partment, and send the swarm back home. 
This management separates the queen from 
the old brood department, and compels her 
to commence anew below.—G. W.DEMAREE. 


A combination of hoth; but I find the best 
plan is that of close-working frames in the 
brood-chamber, only bee-space apart. This 
plan prevents swarming, and the building 
of bridge-combs; and also forces the bees 
into sections, as soon as they are put on.— 
J. E. Ponp. 


Much room by tiering up tends to re- 
strain swarming. With the best hives, it is 
impossible to give room horizontally, and I 
do not think that it would be any advan- 
tage if wecould. I once used the long 
[New Idea] hives, and could not see that 
they were an advantage. Removal of the 
queen is the best way to certainly prevent 
swarming.—A. J. Cook. 


A large, roomy hive is the best preven- 
tive against swarming, next to the frequent 
use of the extractor. The room should be 
given above the brood, always; for it is the 
instinct of the bees to store there, and they 
do so to the best advantage. If plenty. of 
empty combs are placed above the brood 
on all hives, there will be few swarms that 
will issue, even in a good honey-flow.—G. 
L. TINKER. 


Either plan will give relief to the colony, 
and sometimes prevent swarming—but 
neither can be relied upon at all times to 


keep the colony from sending out a swarm. 
—THE EpITor. 





Using Sections After the Honey 
Has Been Removed. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 689.—Will it pay to use sections the 
second time, or after the honey has been taken 
out, provided they are clean and sound ?—E. C. 


Yes.—C. C. MILuer. 

Yes.—M. Manin. 

Yes.—J. M. HamBauen. 

Yes! Yes? YES! Always!—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 


Yes, if they are clean and sound.—R. L. 
TAYLOR. 


No, sir, not if you are going to sell the 
honey. Ldoubt if it will pay, anyway.— 
JaMES HEDDON. , 

Ordinarily, it will not; butif the 
clean and sound, it will_—Mrs. L. Ha 
SON. 


Yes, if they are clean and sound; but 
they never are.—J. M. Suuck. 


If perfectly clean, they are just as good 
as new; but if soiled, they might better be 
thrown away.—EvuGENE Secor. 


Certainly. Some such were exhibited by 
Mr. H. D. Cutting, at the last Michigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Convention, and looked 
as good as new.—A. B. Mason. 


Why not? Though usually it does not 
pay to bother with old sections.—A.J.Coox. 


No. After sections have been used once, 
they never can be made to look as neat and 
as clean as new ones.—P. L. VIALLON. 


Yes, if they are neat and clean. If filled 
with comb, shave it down so that the cells 
will be only about 14-inch deep.—C. H. Din- 
BERN. 

If they are clean, use them. As many 
manufacturers of sections are now makin 
them “just for the fun of the thing,” it wi 
gl gd any one to use a soiled section.—J. 
P. H. Brown. 


are 
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Yes; use sections as mneee you can keep 
them clean and nice. hy is not one 
clean, nice section, just as good as another? 
—J. E. Ponp. 


If they have been used in wide frames 
they will not be soiled, and may be used 
again; especially the partly-filled sections 
at the close of a honey-flow.—G. L. TINKER. 


It may pay, but if they have been used 
more than once, they are usually too much 
soiled for a first-class appearance. That is 
one of the stumbling-blocks of comb-honey 
production.—Dapant & Son. 


In the first place, ‘they will not clean.’’ 
If you just want them for your own use, 
they will do; but if you expect to sell the 
honey, do not use them.—H. D. Curtine. 

It pays me well to use them, since learn- 
ing somewhat more how to manage them. 
The honey is not quite as nice as that in 
newly-built combs, but the quality can be 
improved by leaving the sections on the 
hives until the nectar is thoroughly evap- 
orated. If this is done, the nectar will keep 
as well as any.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


We doubt whether it would not cost more 
to make them “clean and sound,” than they 
are worth. They cost so little that we do 
not think it would ever pay to use them a 
second time.—Tue Epiror. 


——$__—__= -- a 


Bees Dying in the Cellar.—W. W. 
Parker, Sechlerville, Wis., on Feb. 10, says: 


I have 19 colonies in the cellar; the win- 
ter has been so unusally warm that-it is 
impossible to keep them quiet, conse- 
quently there are lots of dead bees, both in 
and out of the hives. Would it better their 
condition to take them out, put them into 
a larger box, and fill in with chaff? Oris 
it less risk to let them alone? 

W. W. Parker. 


By request, Dr. C. C. Miller answers Mr. 
Parker’s questions as follows: 


A warm time is rather a ing time in 
the cellar. Iam inclined to believe that I 
should try to keep them in a little longer, 
if they can have good air in the cellar. 
Open the windows and doors at night, so 
that they will be thoroughly aired, when- 
ever it is warm enough so that it does not 
cool the cellar too much; and it may be 
well even to let the cellar remain open in 
the morning until the bees trouble by fly- 
ing out. [have sometimes put ice in the 
cellar, toward spring.—C. C. MILLER. 





(ae Frank Vincent, the well-known trav- 
eler, author of the recently published book, 
*“ Around and About South America,” and 
of a forthcoming work on Central America, 
furnishes an elaborate leading article on 
“The Republics. of Central America,” in 
the March number of ‘“ Frank Leslie’s Pop- 
ular Monthly.’”” Guatemala, Honduras, 
Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa Rica are 

phically described, with numerous and 
Beautiful illustrations, making a contribu- 
tion of the highest intrinsic interest, as well 
as of peculiar timeliness in connection with 
the work of the Pan-American Congress. 
Other illustrated articles offer attractions 
in a variety of directions. 





The Most Vivid and startling pict- 
ures of the terrible tragedy in Washington, 
which resulted in the death of two of the 
members of Secretary Tracy’s family, are 
found in ‘Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper” this week. Other pictures include 
one in reference to Gen: Sherman’s seven- 





tieth birthday. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Fe ale tel de al i i i i in ed i ee a 


PRIZE ESSAY. 


Extracted Honey as Compared 
with Honey in the Comb. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. W. DEMAREE. 





Take into your mouth a piece of 
newly-built honey-comb, as white as 
the virgin snow, in which no nectar 
has been stored, and you will find it 
as tasteless as a piece of blotting- 
paper ; and I imagine that few people 
would be inclined to swallow the one 
substance more readily than the other. 
Virgin wax is tasteless—why, then, 
eat wax ? 

If we trace the history of honey, we 
find that the ancients used it not 
merely as a condiment, but as ‘* meat” 
—a substantial food. ‘‘ Have ye here 
any meat? And they gave him a piece 
of a boiled fish, and of an honey- 
comb.” ‘And behold there was a 
swarm of bees, and honey in the car- 
eass of the lion; and he took thereof 
in his hands, and went on eating.” 


From the glimpse that we have into 
the customs and habits of the ancients, 
we judge that honey was eaten from 
the hands, asa general thing, though 
perhaps not always; and this custom, 
of long standing, gives us a clue to 
the prejudice in favor of honey in the 
comb. If honey is to be eaten from 
the hands, then there are good reasons 
why it should be taken in the comb, 
because the comb is not only a recepta- 
cle to hold the liquid honey, but the 
wax, in eating, acts mechanically to 
retain the sweet on the palate, and 
makes the eating more pleasurable. 


But customs have changed in these 
modern times, and men take their 
meals differently from what they did 
in the ages of the past. Honey, asa 
rule, is eaten with bread, and the wax 
is entirely superfluous, the bread per- 
forming the mechanical part in delay- 
ing the delicious sweet on the palate. 
The long-standing habit of eating 
honey from the hands, is the true clue 
to the prejudice in favor of honey in 
the comb. 

Another reason—and perhaps the 
chief of all the reasons for the preju- 
dice against honey extracted from the 
combs—is connected with the fact that 
previous to the invention of the honey- 
extractor, there was no method known 
by which the pure honey in its virgin 
state could be separated from the 
combs, free from all foreign matter. 

It is a well-known fact that combs 
of honey are likely to contain more or 
less of ** bee-bread” (pollen), and may 
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sometimes contain young bees in the 
larval state. Any process of expelling 
the liquid honey from the combs by 
pressure—by whatever form brought 
to bear—the bruised and broken combs 
are bound to part with some of their 
impurities, together with the liquid 
honey, which impurities mix with, and 
become a part of, the honey. Hence 
the just prejudice against the ‘strained 
honey ” of the long ago. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE HONEY-EXTRACTOR 


The centrifugal honey-extractor of 
modern invention, entirely overcomes 
the foregoing objections. By the use 
of this machine, the liquid honey is 
discharged from the cells by centrifu- 
gal force, leaving the more solid im- 
purities in the unbroken cells. By this 
process, the honey in a liquid state is 
obtained in its immaculate purity. 

What a boon to the health and wel- 
fare of the human race is the centrifu- 
gal honey-extractor! Honey, taken 
by this process, is the pure, God-given 
nectar of flowers gathered and stored 
by the bees, and evaporated in the 
hives by currents of heated air kept in 
motion by the fanning wings of the 
inmates of the hive. No chemical 
poisons are needed, or used, by the 
bees to purify the products of the hive, 
as is the case in the sugar refineries— 
hence, pure honey, taken by the pro- 
cess which I have described, is the 
purest and the best, and the safest 
sweet used for food by the human 
race. 

Honey is a combination of sweets, 
and has nov-drying qualities not found 
in the chemically-prepared sugars ; 
and hence it has no equal as a sweet- 
ener in the culinary arts, and as an 
adjunct to bread, it is the most pleas- 
ing and healthful sweetener in the 
world. 


GRANULATION OF EXTRACTED HONEY. 


Nearly all pure honeys have a ten- 
dency to become solid—granulate or 
candy—upon the approach of cold 
weather ; and this fact is received with 
well-nigh universal regret, on the part 
of honey-producers, and those who 
handle the article in the markets. I[ 
now regard this as a very great mis- 
take. It is nothing more than a ques- 
tion of convenience. 

For atime the writer himself par- 
ticipated in these regrets, because of 
the inconveniences attending the prac- 
tical handling of the article in its solid 
state; but after discovering that the 
consumers of the article in the bounds 





and also partially by artificial means; 
having before me samples of honey 
taken each season for ten or twelve 
years past, from which to take obser- 
vations while practicing my studies— 
I discovered that the best grades of 
honeys tend to solidity most rapidly, 
and such honeys endure length of time 
with the least perceptible change in 
body and flavor. This being true, the 
fact that honey solidifies as the tem- 
perature lowers, is not only not a 
thing to be regretted, but is a blessing, 
though it be a « blessing in disguise” 
to those who have not gone below the 
‘*crust” in their investigations. 

Owing to peculiar properties in 
honey, it maintains a higher tempera- 
ture by reason of latent heat, than does 
the body of air with which it is sur- 
rounded; but the latter is subject to 
more rapid change of temperature, 
hence the disposition of honey to yield 
up its moisture to the air, or absorb it 
therefrom, governed wholly by va- 
riance in temperature. In the light of 
these facts, it requires no very pro- 
found reasoning to bring one to the 
conclusion that the «solid state ” is the 
best possible natural protection to 
honey against atmospheric influences. 


I conclude, then, that the natural 
tendency of honey to become solid— 
granulate or candy—should be accepted 
as a matter in cowrse, and the minds 
of bee-keepers should be directed to- 
wards the best methods of handling 
and popularizing the article. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 


——___-+_— « 


VERMONT. 


Report of the Vermont Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention. 











Written for the American Bee Journdl 
BY J. H. LARRABEE. 





I send a report of the recent Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention, as reported in 
the daily Free Press and Times, of 
Burlington, Vt. We did not affiliate 
with the International, but I hope that 
we will do so next year; also I hope to 
bring about a fuller report of the ex- 
tent of bee-keeping in the State of Ver- 
mont, by means of blanke, to be dis- 
tributed to all bee-keepers, through 
the Vice-President in each county. But 
progress and improvements are hard 
to bring about in the face of such poor 
seasons, as we Vermonters have had to 
endure for three or four years. 

The report to which I refer, is con- 





of my trade do not object to the can- 
died state, but are more than pleased 
with it; and after a close and careful 
study of the nature and composition 
of the pure nectar of flowers, evapor- 





ated to the honey state by the bees, 


densed as follows: 

The Vermont Bee-Keepers Associa- 
\tion met at the Van Ness House at, 
| Burlington, Vt., on Tuesday, Feb. 4, 
1890. The convention was called to 
order at 1:30 p.m., by President R. H. 
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Holmes, of Shoreham, and the Secre- 
tary, J. H. Larrabee, read the minutes 
of the last meeting and the new Con- 
stitution, which was adopted at the 
meeting held at Middlebury last year. 

The appointment of committees re- 
sulted as follows : 

Committee on nominations: Addi- 
son county, V. V. Blackmer; Chitte n- 
den county, George Beecher; Lamoille 
county, J. W. Smith. 

Committee on exhibits: Franklin 
county, F. M. Wright; Washington 
county, H. W. Scott ; Rutland county, 
H. L. Leonard. 

Committee on resolutions: Miss M. 
A. Douglass, Miss Lottie L. Crehore, 
and T. 8. Warner. 

«¢ Management of bees during swarm- 
ing,” was the subject of the first essay, 
by V. V. Blackmer, of Orwell, who 
gave his personal experience in hiv- 
ing swarms. In the discussion which 
followed, Mr. Manum gave some in- 
teresting information in regard to the 
control of swarming bees, his method 
of clipping the wings of queens calling 
forth questions from several members. 

Mr. O. J. Lowrey, of Jericho, being 
absent on account of sickness,his essay 
on ‘Metallic honey-boards,” was 
omitted, and the President called for 
remarks on the subject, and Messrs. 
Wright, Cram and Smith responded. 

The essay on ‘The rearing and 
shipping of queens,” by A. E. Manum, 
who is an enthusiast in the business, 
called forth an interesting discussion 
in which the speaker made some inter- 
esting answers to questions. 

‘A book of chronicles,” by Miss M. 
A. Douglass, of Shoreham, was an in- 
teresting history of the organization 
and perfection of the Vermont Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, as evolved from 
the Addison County Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, organized at Middlebury, in 
1875. 

The last feature of the afternoon ses- 
sion was an address on **The chem- 
istry of honey and other sugars,” by 
Joseph L. Hills, State chemist. Mr. 
Hills introduced the polariscope, and 
gave an exceedingly interesting de- 
scription of the composition of sugar 
and honey. At the conclusion of the 
address, a vote of thanks was unani- 
mously passed by those present. 

The subject of the incorporation of 
honey among the products placed on 
sale by the Board of Trade was in- 
troduced by the President, and at 4:20 
the convention adjourned till evening. 


An informal canvass among the 
members present during the intermis- 
sion, showed that quite a number of 
bee-keepers in this State were produc- 
ing from one to eight tons of honey; 
and that there was a decided opinion 
in favor of making a strong effort to 
incorporate honey among the products 





put on sale by the Boards of Trade. 
Storage at a temperature of 90° is 
necessary for the storage of honey. 


THE EVENING SESSION. 


The convention was opened at 7:20 
p-m., by the reading of reports of 
Vice-Presidents. 

The first essay of the evening, on 
‘‘Honey-packages,” gave some valua- 
ble hints in regard to putting up 
honey, and the kind of packages which 
would cause the most ready sale in 
the market. Miss Crehore, in an able 
and exceedingly business-like manner, 
told how she marketed honey, and the 
remarks that followed showed that she 
certainly understood her business. 

Mr. Ferguson, Secretary of the Ver- 
mont Board of Trade, introduced the 
subject of placing honey upon the 
Board, and some spicy remarks were 
made by Mr. Davis, of Bradford, in re- 
gard to the manner in which the pro- 
ducer of honey is beaten out of his 
profits, by the commission houses of the 
larger cities. The discussion then be- 
came quite animated. 

Prof. G. H. Perkins, State entomolo- 
gist, with the assistance of a micro- 
scope and a diagram, gave an interest- 
ing informal talk on the “ Bee and its 
insect enemies.” At the conclusion of 
Prof. Perkins’ address, the convention 
adjourned. 


SHCOND DAY. 


The morning session opened with 
the report of the Secretary, which 
showed the association to be in a 
flourishing condition. The Treasurer's 
report showed a balance in the treas- 
ury, and all debts paid. 

The committee on nominations re- 
ported the following officers, who were 
elected : 

President, V. V. Blackmer, of Or- 
well ; Vice-Presidents: F. H. Walker, 
of Manchester; D. S. Hall, of South 
Cabot ; J. E. Crane, of Middlebury ; B. 
P. Greene, of St. Albans; H. L. Leon- 
ard, of Brandon; J. W. Smith, of 
Stowe; M. F. Cram, of West Brook- 
field; A. J. Albee, of Derby; J. D. 
Goodrich, of East Hardwick; George 
Beecher, of Essex ; and Secretary and 
Treasurer, J. H. Larrabee, of Larra- 
bee’s Point. 

Mr. H. D. Davis discussed +‘ Winter- 
ing, and the influence of the ‘Pollen 
theory ;” explaining his success in win- 
tering bees. He claimed that the 
pollen soured, if it became damp, and 
therefore must be kept dry. He turns 
the brood-chambers upon end in win- 
tering,thereby gaining a deeper brood- 
chamber, in accordance with nature. 


MANAGING THE INCREASE. 


The consideration of ‘The control 
and prevention of increase” was then 
taken up. 





Miss Lottie L. Crehore, of Bradford, 
illustrated her remarks on the subject 
by the use of a swarming device, con- 
sisting of a brood-chamber attached to 
one side of ahive. She regulated the 
increase as she desired, by changing 
to new brood-chambers. The brood- 
chambers contain eight frames each, 
and nine days after the first swarm 
issued, four of the framesin the old 
brood-chamber were put into another 
brood-chamber, upon which other 
swarms were hived. By means of this 
device, the bees are driven back into 
the hive, and an increase is prevented. 


Miss Wolcott, of Shoreham, was the 
next speaker. She said that when fine 
queens issued, new colonies were 
formed to the best advantage. By 
having the queens’ wings fully clipped 
in the spring, and cutting out queen- 
cells, the issue may be readily regu- 
lated, and entirely prevented if no 
cells are overlooked. 

M. F. Cram, of West Brookfield, 
used the more common methods of 
regulation, which consist of simply 
going to the hive before the bees swarm, 
taking away the queen, and then al- 
lowing no queen-cells to hatch. The 
subject was then generally discussed. 


BEE-MATTERS OF INTEREST TO ALL. 


In relation to saving queen-cells 
from desirable colonies, Mr. Holmes 
said that he would allow no cells to 
hatch till enclosed in a queen-nursery. 


Miss Crehore, in answer to a ques- 
tion, said that she did not use comb 
over three years old. 

Mr. Davis, of Bradford, said that he 
could not use the comb long, because 
there would be too much pollen in it. 


Mr. Manum and Mr. Cram said that 
they were troubled with too little 
pollen. 

Mr. Davis thought that there was a 
difference in localities in relation to 
pollen. 

The best way to dispose of partly- 
filled sections, Mr. Wright said, was to 
extract the honey and keep the comb 
for another year. 

Mr. Manum said that it would not 
be profitable for a bee-keeper who had 
50 colonies, to make his own founda- 
tion. He thought that Italian bees 
swarmed more than black bees. 

Mr. Wright said that if a man had 
time, he could make his own supplies 
profitably, but if he had other work, it 
would be cheaper to buy them. 

Mr. Manum thought that it would be 
profitable to buy bees, and hire a man 
to care for them, judging from his ex- 
perience ; but he would not advise a 
man to do so who had no experience. 
He thought that one man could man- 
age 300 colonies. 

Various speakers said that the best 
kind of fuel for smoking was poplar 








planer-shavings and rotten elm. The 
Bingham smoker was generally pre- 
ferred. 

Mr. Wright preferred the Italian 
bees to the blacks, as he found them 
the most hardy. 

The fact was developed that Mr. 
Holmes completed at this meeting his 
fifth year as President of the Associa- 
tion, and his services have been fully 
appreciated by the Association. 


The Association adopted resolutions 
thanking those who had addressed the 
convention, the Van Ness House, and 
the railroads, for courtesies extended, 
and expressing faith in the future of 
the industry. 

Miss Douglass, for the Committee on 
Resolutions, submitted a proposition 
for the offering of premiums aggregat- 
ing $50, at the State Fair, for the ex- 
hibition of honey and bee-keepers’ 
supplies, with special judges. 

Mr. Larrabee said that the State 
Fair, at his suggestion, increased the 
premiums on honey last year to $25. 


Mr. Manum said that the sum named 
in the proposition was not enough, and 
an amendment offered by Mr. Wright, 
was adopted, increased the sum to 
$75, and the resolution was passed. 
At the proper time the matter will be 
laid before the managers of the State 
Fair. 

The time and place of the next 
meeting is left, by the Constitution, 
with the Executive Committee and 
officers. 

The convention then adjourned, sine 
die. 





BASSWOOD. 


Some Important Apicultural 
Problems—Golden-Rod. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY Ss. J. YOUNGMAN. 





One problem in relation to our 
favorite occupation is no sooner solved 
than another serious one stares us in 
the face. The one I refer to as set- 
tled, is the wintering problem, which 
seems to be simply a matter of condi- 
tions in which the bees and their stores 
should be, at the approach of the win- 
ter. Ahive properly constructed so 
as to retain all heat generated by the 
bees, with packing-material of any 
kind to also retain all heat and to ab- 
sorb moisture, and allow the same to 
escape—this will keep the bees as 
warm as they possibly can be, supplied 
by their own heat only, and quite dry, 
which is undoubtedly a necessary con- 
dition for their health and general 
welfare. 

With the foregoing conditions com- 
plied with, the presence of pollen need 





will be a blessing to the bees. As the 
bees cannot gather pollen enough in 
this latitude, in the months of March 
and April, to supply their needs in 
breeding, consequently I consider a 
certain quantity of pollen a necessity, 
if early swarms and populous colonies 
are desired for the fruit and white 
clover blooms. 

I might outline the causes of bee- 
diarrhea, which I will admit is some- 
times indirectly caused by pollen, but 
when the conditions are right for diar- 
rhea, the bees would not be safe by 
the absence of pollen. I think that all 
the above conditions of wintering, etc., 
are known and recognized by nearly 
all professional bee-men, but some of 
these hints may be of help to some of 
the beginners, of whom there area 
vast number—what a pity that they do 
not all take the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL! 


DESTRUCTION OF BASSWOOD TREES. 


I will now syeak of the impending 
danger to our industry, spoken of in 
the opening of this article, namely, the 
destruction of our basswood timber. 
My bee-keeping friends, this is a very 
serious evil, that is fast crowding itself 
to our notice, and calls for the united 
action of the bee-keeping fraternity in 
all quarters of our land. The uses of 
this timber are various; a large num- 
ber of small trees are cut for staves, 
even as small as 8 inches in diameter ; 
but it is a shame that such trees should 
be cut, and no man in the least inter, 
ested in bees, should allow the trees 
of such size to be cut, if in his power 
to prevent it. 


But what is denuding our forests of 
this timber the most, is the manufac- 
turing of sections. Why cannot the 
bee-keepers agree to not use sections 
manufactured from linden, but insist 
upon having them of spruce and pop- 
lar, instead. In this locality, in an 
early day, the basswood was nearly, if 
not quite, the only source of honey. (I 
speak of a time when the bees were in 
a wild state, and the forest covered 
all the land ; of course our honey-flow 
is not restricted to the basswood now 
—the clovers and wild asters yield 
great quantities of nectar, but nothing 
will ever take the place of the beauti- 
ful linden, as a honey-producing 
source. ) 


GOLDEN-ROD AS A HONEZY-PLANT. 


I have always hunted wild bees as a 
pastime, and although several varieties 
of the golden-rod grow here in great 
luxuriance, it has been seldom that 
bees have been seen on tnis beautiful 
plant, 

The golden-rod may be entitled to 
the proud distinction of being the 


‘*national flower,” on account of its 
being so widely distributed over the 
whole country, and for its proud and 
stately beauty; but it should never 
hold that place on account of its honey- 
producing qualities, for there are many 
flowers that will discount it in this re- 
spect. The buckwheat is of far more 
importance as a nectar-bearing plant, 
and the wild asters can always be re- 
lied upon through the severest drouth, 
and after frost has destroyed all other 
honey-producing plants. 
Lakeview, Mich. 


INDIANA. 


The Report of the State Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention. 








The tenth annual meeting of the In- 
diana Bee-Keepers’ Association, con- 
vened in the State Agricultural Rooms, 
on Wednesday, Jan. 15, 1890, at 1 
p-m., and was called to order by the 
President, Dr. E. H. Collins. 


The President’s Annual Address 


President E. H. Collins delivered his 
annual address, from which the follow- 
ing extracts are taken: 

The study of apiculture during the 
past 10 to 20 years, has been of unusual 
interest ; because, in it, as in other oc- 
cupations, the growth of invention has 
been very rapid and encouraging. 
The introduction of Italian queen-bees 
into American apiaries has passed 
away, and the business has found its 
legitimate work of furnishing bees and 
queens and other supplies to the trade, 
and producing honey for the market. 


The honey-flow during the past three 
seasons has been quite discouraging, 
so much depends upon climatic condi- 
tions. We have passed through two 
years of drouth and one of cold and 
wet, yet it is noticeable that where 
good management prevailed, the yield 
was generally remunerative. Suppose 
the circumstances connected with 
honey-production were to be perfect 
for a few years, what would be the re- 
sult? The market would be flooded, 
and prices ruined, and with this would 
come sluggishness and decay. But 
these ever varying conditions consti- 
tute a complicated problem, which 
necessity compels us to solve, and in 
the solution of which lies the pleasure 
of pursuit and the enjoyment of attain- 
ment. Protect your colonies, and an 
increase of honey will be the result. 

According to the researches of A. I. 
Root, the following statistics are ob- 
tained: 

Well-informed bee-keepers lost about 
9 per cent. of their colonies, while 
others lost 17 per cent. The cool 





weather of June and July prevented 
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bees from breeding, and the excessive 
rains washed the honey from the ftlow- 
ers; yet in spite of this, the yield was 
about 76 per cent. of the crop, being 
50 per cent. better than in 1888. In 
1880 our State had 146,000 colonies, 
and produced 1,097,000 lbs. of surplus 
honey; but the winter of 1880-81 killed 
half the bees, which reduced our sur- 
plus to 690,000 lbs., making a difference 
in the two crops of 407,000 lbs. These 
were very extreme changes. 

The yield of 1887 was 1,624,000 lbs. ; 
in 1888 the number of colonies in- 
creased, but the yield was reduced to 
923,000 lbs.—the effect of dry weather. 
Pay more attention to packing bees for 
winter; be more thoughtful about 
taking honey too close, and increasing 
too fast. The majority of our winter 
losses come from diarrhea and starva- 
tion. 

Our exhibit at the State Fair was 
creditable, although not as large and 
impressive as becomes our State. If 
we ask for more space, we can get it. 
The business of bee-culture is increas- 
ing; every farmer’s family has « mem- 
ber who could learn to handle bees. 
Farmers are advised to grow small 
fruits—why not produce their own 
honey? Finally, attend all agricultural 
societies, for it pays to attend them. 

E. H. Coins. 


BEST METHOD TO GET COMB HONEY. 


This subject was ably presented in a 
well-prepared essay by Geo. C. Thomp- 
son, of Southport, Ind., in which he 
said : 

‘*My method is the result of careful 
study. To secure a large crop of comb 
honey, we must have strong colonies. 
The hive must be full to overflowing 
with bees. A weak colony may give 
fair returns of extracted honey, but 
will not work in the sections so as to be 
profitable. Construct the hive so as to 
be easy of access in all parts at all 
times, and capable of being contracted 
or expanded at will, as circumstances 
may demand. The surplus cases should 
be easy of manipulation. The colonies 
must be kept strong during the entire 
year; swarming must be prevented, 
for, when bees swarm, they do not 
store as much honey as those which do 
not swarm.” 


PREPARING HONEY FOR MARKET. 


This was the subject presented by 
G. H. Hornbuckle, of Glenn Valley, 
who said : 


‘*First convince the purchaser that it 
is pure, and just what you represent it 
to be, as honey is no new article. We 
must educate the people as to how 
honey is produced, and from what 
kind of flowers the best honey is gath- 
ered. I find honey on market that 
people condemn, and should not be 





put on the market. At home is the 
place to establish a market. Never 
put honey in the hands of commission 
men. If our people were more educa- 
ted on the honey-question, we would 
find a more ready sale. Extracted 
honey is better than that in the comb.” 


Action was taken to prepare for a 
better exhibit at the State Fair, and to 
secure more and better arranged room. 


During the three sessions, a number 
of essays were read and discussed with 
much interest. A part of the discus- 
sion was too theoretical, as usual, but a 
number of practical workers from the 
field, gave ns much accurate informa- 
tion on the details of successful man- 
agement. How easy it is, when a 
stranger begins to speak, for one of 
experience to tell whether he is a prac- 
tical bee-keeper or not. Very often 
the first sentence betrays him. Theory, 
unless based on experience and simply 
reaching into the future to pave the 
way for experiment, is undesirable in 
any such meeting. Itis not worth a 
cent. But I must not be misunderstood. 
The convention was not burdened 
with it more than such meetings usually 
are, while one member after another 
arose promptly, and. told his method, 
and why it succeeded well with him. 

At recesses and intermissions, be- 
tween sittings, the audience was chat- 
ting freely on various topics of common 
interest, and were slow to leave the 
house. 

A communication from Mrs. Wycliffe 
Mason, spoke of Mr. Mason’s recent 
death, of typhoid fever. Mr. Nason 
was a prominent member of the society. 


Every essay on the programme was 
read, their being no failures, and a few 
volunteer essays were offered. 


Officers were elected for the ensuing 
year; as follows: President, E. H. 
Collins; Vice-President, Ora Knowlton; 
Secretary, Geo. C. Thompson; and 
Treasurer, J. M. Hicks. 


The following Committee on Pro- 
gramme was selected: Mrs. C. Rob- 
bins, and Messrs. Knowlton, Hender- 
son, Myers and Wilson. 


The programme for the next meeting 
devotes the first session to an object 
lesson adapted to juvenile bee-keepers’ 
by our worthy Secretary, Geo. C. 
Thompson, in which he will open a 
hive and show his method of manipu- 
lation, and his arrangement of the 
honey-board and sections. The pro- 
gramme in full will soon be published. 
It will include exhibits of samples of 
honey and honey-plants, also supplies, 
etc., with a list of essays by practical 
bee-keepers. 

Although we had a very pleasant re- 
union, and made many new and desir- 
able acquaintances, we expect next 





winter’s meeting to be the largest and 
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best this Society ever held in Indianap- 
olis. The stenographer’s report of the 
meeting will be printed in the State 
Agricultural Report.—Jndiana Farmer. 


NEW YORK. 


Report of the New York State 
Convention. 


The New York State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association began its first session of 
the 21st annual convention, at 2 p.m., 
on Feb. 5, 1890, in the Supreme Court 
room, at Rochester, N. Y. About 50 
well-known bee-keepers of the State 
were present. 

President P. H. Elwood called the 
convention to order, and the Secretary, 
George H. Knickerbocker, read the 
minutes of the last meeting. Consid- 
erable time was consumed in receiving 
new members. 


METHODS OF REARING QUEENS. 


A short essay presented by G. M. 
Doolittle, on the «‘New methods of 
queen-rearing,” was read by the Sec- 
retary. The essay was merely sugges- 
tive of questions relating to queen- 
rearing. The methods of rearing 
queens over a queen-excluding honey- 
board were suggested. Some still 
claim that queens shall be reared by 
the swarming system. Mr. Doolittle 
did not wish to advise the use of the 
larval system, but he wished to call 
out a discussion on this point. 

President Elwood thought that bet- 
ter queens could be obtained from nat- 
ural cells, than in any other way. By 
the other methods, satisfactory queens 
could be obtained, if pains were taken 
in selecting the larvee. 

Mr. Doolittle finally said that «« when 
the Creator put the bee in the world. 
he placed it there under the same con- 
ditions as other beings—that is, with 
the instruction to increase and multi- 
ply. The rule of «the survival of the 
fittest” reigns in the bee-family. The 
results were, that we had the very 
highest quality of queens until man 
stepped in, and tried to improve upon 
the Creator’s method. 

T. H. Cyrenus said that if the same 
care was taken, and the bees given the 
attention, under the force method, as 
under the natural method, satisfactory 
queens might be obtained. He did not 
consider queens thus obtained, so 
hardy, however. 

Mr. Doolittle said: “Upon the 
queen depends all there is in bee-keep- 
ing. If you are going to scrimp any- 
where, do itsome other way than on 
the queen. You cannot rear a bee or 
produce a pound of honey without the 
queen. When this fact comes to be 
recognized, bee-keepers will find them- 





selves more successful.” He also said 





that the small cells were apt to hatch 
first; and the large ones produce the 
best queens. This was why many de- 
stroy the small cells. 

Another question brought up was, if 
there really was such a thing as an 
‘eight-day queen.” Opinions were 
divided on this subject; the President 
thought that a queen hatched in much 
less than ten days, was the result of 
bees consuming the oldest larve. Bees 
hatched from old larve always give 
much trouble. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The evening session was opened at 
7 o'clock, with a discussion on the 
question of how to best secure reduced 
freight rates on honey. The one great 
trouble in shipping honey, it was de- 
veloped by the discussion, is the care- 
lessness of the freight-handlers. Mr. 
Dickinson thought that a shipper 
should personally superintend his own 
shipments. From the discussion, it 
would seem that the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission is not very popular 
with the honey-producers. ft is im- 
possible to secure reduced rates. Mr. 
Dickinson thought the Commission was 
appointed in the interests of the rail- 
ways, instead of the shippers. 


As a result of the discussion, a com- 
mittee consisting of O. L. Hershiser, 
C. G. Dickinson, and W. H. Dodge, of 
Charlottle, Vt., was appointed to con- 
fer with the Northwestern Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society, in regard to taking steps 
to secure reduced freight-rates. 


The question, ‘‘ Has it paid honey- 
producers to buy Italian and other im- 
ported queens ?” was discussed in an 
essay by Ira Barber. In the absence 
of Mr. Barber, the essay was read by 
the Secretary. Mr. Barber hada good 
word for the Italian queen. He thought 
that she had a good influence, and was 
perfectly satisfactory. 


NEW RACES OF BEES. 


Secretary Knickerbocker next read 
an essay on ‘ The new races of bees.” 
The Syrians were the first dealt with. 
While Mr. Knickerbocker had a good 
word for the imported bees, he closed 
with this bit of advice: ‘In these 
times of close competition, low prices, 
and uncertainty in the honey crop, my 
advice is, that if you have a good 
working colony of bees, you should 
not ‘fool’ away your money in secur- 
ing fancy, new and untried races of 
bees.” 

An interesting discussion followed 
Mr. Knickerbocker’s essay, ‘‘ My opin- 
ion is,” said Chester Olmstead, ‘that 
if we took as much pains with the 
black bees, as with the Italians, they 


would be more profitable. I find the 
Italians altogether too liable to 
swarm.” 
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Mr. Ashby preferred the brown bee. 
He did not like black ones. Italians, 
he thought, needed less food for winter 
than the blacks. The blacks’ doing so 
well in honey-gathering, had mystified 
him. 

Mr. Dickinson thought it was strange 
that Italian bees had been cultivated 
here for 28 years successfully, and that 
bee-keepers were just coming to 
think them worthless. ‘A cross is 
better than a thoroughbred,” said he, 
“for practical purposes. One thing in 
favor of the Italian queen is, that you 
can find her when you want her. A 
black queen cannot be depended upon; 
she does not stay at home and attend 
to business. The Italian queen does 
not wander more than half a mile 
from home, and it does not take more 
than an hour to find her.” 

Mr. Hershiser said that he believed 
arace of bees given to swarming, if 
properly cared for, was more profit- 
able as honey-producers. That was 
why he liked the Italian bees. 

Mr. Cyrenus said that as far as 
money was concerned, the Italians had 
never helped him out. On the other 
hand, if the blacks had been given the 
same care, as to their fine points, as 
the Italians have had, they would have 
improved as much as the Italians 
have. 

Speaking on the matter of improv- 
ing bees, Mr. Betsinger said: ‘I do 
not believe there has been, in the past 
forty years, what can be called ‘im- 
provement’ in either the Italian or the 
black bees. It is the bee-keepers, and 
not the bees, that have improved.” 

President Elwood said that he be- 
lieved there was as much difference 
between various Italian bees, as be- 
tween Italians and blacks. ‘No one 
race would succeed in all parts of the 
country. In _ short yields of white 
honey, the hybrids were superior; for 
gathering buckwheat honey, he thought 
that the black bee was superior to the 
Italian. 

An adjournment was taken at the 
close of the discussion, to 9 o’clock the 
next morning. 








HIVING BEES. 


An Experience with a Swarm 
on a Stump-Root. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY D. CHALMERS. 





On the morning of Aug. 16, 1889, 
about 9 a.m., 1 was busy in the har- 
vest-field pulling peas, when a Mr. 
Erb came to me, and after the ordi- 
nary greetings, he informed me that 
two days previous, he had found a 
swarm of bees on a stump-root, which 
he wished me to go and hive for him. 





I told him that I doubted very much 
whether there would be any bees by 
this time, on the stump, but he as- 
sured me that there were. 


He told me that he got a couple of 
young lads (sons of an old fogy) to 
try and hive them for him, on the day 
he found them, but it baffled their 
skill. 

To understand the position of the 
bees, the reader will have to imagine 
alarge pine stump, about 2} feet in 
diameter, all charred, and left stand- 
ing above ground by forest fires ; one 
of its largest roots shot out in a north- 
erly direction for some distance, and 
then formed two, each branch being 
about 3 feet long, and their ends were 
about 18 inches above terra firma. On 
the extremity of one of these roots the 
bees are supposed to have clustered, 
as that is where Mr. Erb found them, 
and when he called in the lads, they 
brought an old basket-hive with them, 
which they tried to force the bees to 
inhabit. 

The honey-gathering insects were 
developed by akick on the root, and 
took «the drop” all right, but would 
not enter the basket ‘‘ worth a cent,” 
but, instead, kept re-clustering, and 
the would-be bee-men took them by 
handfuls, and slammed them on the 
ground in front of the basket hive, 
killing many, and irritating the sur- 
vivors, as myriads betook themselves 
to stinging both the operators and Mr. 
Erb. 

All attempts to hive the bees proved 
futile, and had just to leave the bees 
where found, but charged Mr. Erb 50 
cents, to purchase whisky to drive the 
poison out! So Mr. Erb came to me 
two days later, very anxious that I 
should try my skill, and was willing 
to pay me for it. I thereupon tried to 
scare him by refusing to leave the har- 
vest-field for less than 50 cents (as the 
bees were all of three miles away) ; but 
he at once accepted my offer. 


Then I said to him that it was non- 
sense, at that time of year, to think of 
bees starting on nothing, and be able 
to build enough comb and store suffi- 
cient honey to winter on. Mr. E. said 
that he could not afford to buy any- 
thing to help them, and I then offered 
to furnish a hive and enough combs, 
from which I had recently been ex- 
tracting, and if the bees lived until 
next summer, he could pay me for 
them; but if, on the contrary, they 
should succumb, I would take the arti- 





cles back. He considered my offer 

all that he could wish for—and off we 
started for home, and collected (as I 
thought) every requirement for the 
occasion, and were soon at the stump, 
where, sure enough, we found the bees 
still clinging to the charred root 





(strange to say, they had no comb 
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formed), but had moved back into the 
crotch. 

After placing the hive as near the 
cluster as possible, and arranging a 
cloth between them, with a wing I 
lifted several detachments from the 
cluster, and dumped them near the 
entrance ; I then applied smoke to the 
remainder, which would only take 
wing, and re-cluster, although I be- 
lieve that most of them visited the 
hive, but only to fill themselves with 
honey from the moist combs,and hurry 
out to soar aloft again, and seemed re- 
freshed for a further journey. All the 
while it required a free use of smoke 
to keep them off the root from which 
they had so recently been driven, and 
which Mr. Erb had begun to chop off. 


There was a strong west wind,which 
tired the bees, and drove them back a 
few rods; and while the writer plied 
the axe, in turn with Mr. E.,; the latter 
went to see what the bees were about, 
and, upon his return, he told me that 
they were clustering in the grass. I 
then carried the hive over and placed 
it near them for the second time, and 
got the first sight of the queen (I had, 
until then, feared that she had come 
to an untimely end). Every induce- 
ment was offered her for a comfortable 
home, if she would only enter and 
take her family along; but no, she 
would only run about on the cluster. 
Her wings were large and strong, but 
I judged, by her appearance, that she 
was a fertile queen, so I caught her by 
the wings with my right thumb and 
forefinger, and then entrapped two of 
her legs between the corresponding 
members of the left hand, and turned 
her back downwards, until her wings 
were almost touching the top of the 
hive, and with the small blade of a 
pocket-knife, I cut her right wings off, 
and placed her near the hive-entrance, 
but she had no more thought of enter- 
ing than before; she tried for consid- 
erable time to fiy, but her efforts were 
in vain ; so after she had reached quite 
a distance from the hive, I again 
showed her the entrance to the hive, 
which she readily entered, and the 
bees, for the first time, began to go in. 


At this juncture, Mr. Erb remarked 
how quietly they had behaved all the 
time, but questioned if ‘I didn’t 
charm them.” But a few minutes had 
elapsed when they were almost all in, 
when we filled the entrance with grass, 
and soon had them in a suitable place 
hard by Mr. E’s house, when the grass 
was removed, and the subdued bees 
liberated. 

After dinner, the hive was opened, 
and the queen was soon found; the 
combs were quickly adjusted, and 
covered up, and instructions given to 
Mr. Erb, to feed a little sugar syrup 
every evening. 








The bees had not been at liberty 
more than thirty minutes until several 
could be seen about the damp pump- 
platform. The water must have been 
for their own immediate use, as there 
was no brood of any kind in the hive, 
not even an egg. 

At the time the bees were hived 
(Aug. 16), the honey-flow of the sea- 
son was just opening from swamp 
flowers, and in less than three weeks 
Mr. E. was after me to go out and see 
the bees again, as the combs (10}x13 
inches), he thought, were full. I pur- 
posed going to see them sooner on the 
queen’s account, fearing lest I had 
mistaken her fertility; but when I 
went, I was delighted to find that they 
had an abundance of honey to winter 
on, and brood in all stages —of course, 
none would be matured until the three 
weeks were up. 

IT also found queen-cells with eggs 
in them; thisI did not like, but de- 
stroyed them, and kept my thoughts to 
myself, but in reality I considered, by 
what Mr. E. told me at first, of the 
handling the bees had received, that 
the queen had been hurt, and that she 
now was about to be superseded ; and 
on Oct. 28, my fears were realized, 
when Mr. Erb told me that he had 
found the queen-bee carried out, dead. 
At that time we had a cold spell, with 
a hard frost, but I promised to go and 
see his bees on the first fine day; m 
promise, however, was not fulfilled for 
two weeks, when I expected a big 
search for a virgin queen, but I was 
agreeably surprised to find a fine 
young queen doing duty, and the col- 
ony in prime condition for winter. 

Poole, Ont. 


a. 


MICHIGAN. 


Report of the Northeastern 
Michigan Convention. 


The eighth annual meeting of the 
Northeastern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, was held in the Council 
Chamber, in Lapeer, on Wednesday, 
Feb. 5, 1890. The President called 
the convention to order, and the pro- 
gramme then followed : 

Mr. R. L. Taylor, of Lapeer, Mich., 
delivered the following 


President’s Annual Address: 


You have come here to listen to and 
take part in discussions npon subjects 
pertaining to apiculture, and presum- 
ing that you would prefer, even in a 
President's address, something relating 
to that subject, rather than matter of 
mere congratulation and condolence, I 
shall devote the time I oceupy princi- 
pally to the former. 

You might have been surprised, if 
you had chanced to call on me last 


Yjeach colony, 





Thursday or Friday, at seeing me car- 
rying bees out of the cellar to their 
summer stands, because I have always 
advised leaving bees, in a cellar, un- 
disturbed till the winter was over. 
Two facts have moved me to take this 
new departure, viz: The almost un- 
precedented mildness of the season, 
and the uneasiness of the bees. There 
was, as yet, no appearance of disease, 
but it seemed impossible to get a tem- 
perature such as to prevent the bees of 
many of the colonies from unduly 
wasting. It was easy to see, from the 
eagerness with which the bees took 
wing, and from the spotting of the 
covers of the hives in their flight, that 
they at least thought it a good thing. 
Were they right ? 

But I mention the matter more par- 
ticularly to point a lesson. We must 
not forget that general advice is given, 
and rules are laid down, to meet ordi- 
nary circumstances ; when extraordi- 
nary circumstances come in, common 
sense must be given free play to form- 
ulate new rules, if necessary. In bee- 
keeping, circumstances alter cases so 
frequently that, to be a successful 
apiarist, one must be full of resources 
to adequately meet new contingencies. 
Unthinking stolidity, at least, is sure to 
fail. 

Early in October, in order to deter- 
mine the amount of stores possessed by 
I weighed each hive. 
Out of curiosity, I last week weighed a 
number of those removed from the cel- 
lar, and found that they had lost, 
generally, from 7 to 9 pounds each, 
though some were found which had 
lost much less. I judge that not more 
than half the loss had been incurred 
while they were in the cellar. 


HOW TO FIND THE QUEEN. 


Some may have noticed that I lately 
promulgated what was (to me) a new 
method of finding queens. I notice 
some one claims that it is not new; 
but whether it is or not, it has not been 
much practiced nor extensively known. 
It will be found a wonderful relief 
when queens are to be found in strong 
colonies, especially when bees are in- 
clined to rob. I think it should be 
known by every bee-keeper, so I give 
it briefly here : 

If the hive to be operated on is not 
already provided with a queen-exclud- 
ing honey-board, and a super of some 
kind, provide it with them, and in any 
case see that they are loose, so that 
they may be quickly removed. Now, 
with the smoker well equipped in one 
hand, and a small stone in the other, 
kneel by the side of the hive, knocking 
leisurely on the rear end of the brood- 
chamber with the stone, for about 2 or 
3 minutes, during which time, at regu- 
lar intervals, puff 6 or 8 strong blasts 














of smoke directly into the entrance of 
the hive; then quickly remove the 
super and the honey-board, turning 
the latter bottom side up on the ground 
in front of the hive, when you will find 
the queen among the bees on the 
honey-board. 

If you are not successful at least al- 
most every time, be assured either that 
your eyes are not trained to recognize 
the queen readily, or that you have not 
followed carefully the directions. 


SOME APICULTURAL ITEMS. 


I noticed last autumn that my bees, 
during their last flights, spotted their 
hives somewhat. Was that any indica- 
tion of poor stores, or of a poor condi- 
tion for successful wintering ? 


We are confronted by a fact, and not 
a theory, in the condition of our honey 
markets. We had a poor crop, and 
yet honey is a drug at low prices. Is 
this condition of things owing to the 
mild weather, to the hard times, or to 
over-production ? The crop is barely 
2 pounds per capita of our population. 
Do we not fail in getting it sufficiently 
within reach of the people ? 

Like all things mundane, we have 
found that bee-keeping moves in a cir- 
cle ; now it is at the zenith, now at the 
nadir, and, with most of us, it is slow 
in passing this lowest point. But I 
have faith in the future. All things are 
his who only waits. The ascent is 
again begun. Discouragement is un- 
profitable, even in a financial point of 
view. Let us be prepared to make the 
most of “the good time coming.” 
There is yet a call for the exercise of 
all our abilities to compel the choicest 
favors of Fortune. 

It is now, if I mistake not, 7 years 
since our Association was organized. 
For a local society, when we consider 
the frequent lean years latterly in bee- 
keeping, we have enjoyed very pleasant 
and profitable annual gatherings. I 
hope for, and expect, an increasing 
interest in this Association. Michigan 
is noted for its bee-keepers. Our State 
bee-keepers’ association is recognized 
as the leader of its class. There is no 
reason why our Northeastern should 
not—-if it does not already—stand next 
to that of the State Association. These 
meetings are pleasant and profitable 
in more ways than one. Each one 
should do something to add to their 
interest. Every one can ask questions, 
and they are a very effective means of 
arousing discussion and eliciting in- 
formation. R. L. TAYLOR. 


Following the President’s address, 
the first subject discussed was, 


FOUL BROOD AMONG BEES. 


The nature of this disease attacks 
the young brood before it is fully 
hatched out; it is also very contagious, 
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increases with great rapidity, and soon 
destroys the whole colony, unless a 
remedy is applied. There is also dan- 
ger of transferring the disease from 
one colony to another, by diseased 
combs. 

A cure for this troublesome disease 
can be effected by simply shaking the 
bees into a clean hive, with only foun- 
dation, or empty frames, and no comb 
in it; this effects a cure, so far as the 
bees are concerned ; then put the hives, 
and everything about them, into water, 
and boil them thoroughly. This will 
make the cure sure. 

The next subjects considered were 
the following : 


SPRING MANAGEMENT—RACES OF BEES. 


In this matter it was agreed to better 
protect the bees in early spring-time, 
by packing the hives in saw-dust, 
shavings, or something similar until 
settled warm weather is assured. 

The races of bees mostly in use now 
are known as the Italians, hybrids, 
blacks, Carniolans, Syrians and Cyp- 
rians. Some prefer one, some another. 
Italians are gentle, cling to the combs 
well, and are good honey-gatherers. 
They are excellent where the honey- 
flow is not abundant. 

Blacks are good workers in an abun- 
dant honey-flow, and of little account 
unless such is the case. They build 
the straightest combs and store the 
whitest honey, and they build their 
combs more readily. They are irrita- 
ble and easily shaken from the combs. 


Some hybrids are a cross between 
the Italians and blacks, and have the 
good qualities of both, but are very ir- 
ritable, and must be handled with care. 


Carniolans are much like the blacks, 
except that they are quiet and gentle, 
and cling to the combs better. 

Syrians, in appearance, are like the 
Italians—yellow bees—and have most 
of their good qualities, except that they 
are irritable, and do not yield readily 
to smoke. 


VARIOUS BEE-KEEPING QUESTIONS. 


‘‘How do you determine when a col- 
ony is queenless ?” The best way to 
tell is, by the shape of the capping to 
the honey. ‘The caps will be of oval 
shape, rather than flat; by the uneasi- 
ness of the bees in the hive; by the bees 
coming out at the entrance of the hive 
and looking about, as if in search of 
something; bees set up a humming 
and shaking of their wings—then, last 
but not least, remove the frame and 
look into the hive. 

‘‘How can we keep honey out of the 
brood-nest?” Give the bees plenty of 
room in the supers; also, have a little 
black ‘blood ” in the bees. 

«The prevention of robbing :” Close 





the entrance to give passage but for a 


single bee at a time. 
if the bees will defend themselves ; if 
not, remove them to a cellar for a few 
days, then place them on a new stand, 
or exchange places with the colony 
that is the robber. 


This is effective, 


‘‘Keeping comb honey:” Put in a 
dry, warm place, with a uniform tem- 
perature — the warmer, the better. 
Eighty degrees is a good warmth. 

“The utility of wooden combs :’ 
Their use was considered doubtful as 
to any advantage to be derived. 

‘‘Spraying fruit trees:” It should 
not be done until the blossoms are 
dropping off, or otherwise it might pos- 
sibly injure the bees; besides, there is 
no advantage to be gained as far as the 
fruit is concerned. It is rather a loss 
of labor and capital. 

The following officers were chosen 
for the coming year: Presiaent, Hon. 
R. L. Taylor, of Lapeer; Vice-Presi- 
dent, G. W. Baldwin, of Port Huron ; 
Secretary, W. Z. Hutchinson, of Flint ; 
and Treasurer, W. E. Gordon, of Union- 
ville. 

It was decided to hold the next an- 
nual meeting at Port Huron, Mich., the 
first Wednesday of February, 1891. 


The members were entertained at 
supper at the residence of Hon. R. L. 
Taylor. 

The evening session consisted of @ 
non-conventional discussion, after 
which the convention adjourned, the 
members being pleased with the day’s 
deliberations. 


CP — 


A Special Club Rate. 


A Magazine of the choice literary charac- 
ter which the ILLUstraTED Home JOURNAL 
sustains, will add many pleasures to any 
“family circle.” Its beautiful illustrations 
and interesting reading-matter will make it. 
heartily welcomed at every “fireside” in 
the land. 

We desire that every one of our readers 
should secure its regular visits during the 
year 1890, and in order to induce them to 
do so, we will make this tempting offer: 

We will Club the American Bez JOURNAL 
and the ILLusTRaTED Home JouRNAL, and 
mail both periodicals during the whole year 
1890 for 4.60, if the order is received at 
this office by March 31, 1890—when this 
offer will end, the regular rate being $1.75. 


_-—— 





Postal Notes are no safer to use in 
letters than bank bills. Any one can get 
the money on them. A Money Order can 
be obtained at the post-office or at the ex- 
press office for 5 cents (only 2 cents more 
than a Postal Note), and is perfectly safe; 
if lost it can be re-issued. 





—_——+ 


Clabs of 5 for $4.00, to any addresses. 





Ten for $7.50, if all are sent at one time. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


1890. Time and place of meeting. 
April 16, 17.—Missouri State, at Marshall, Mo. 
J. W. Rouse, Sec., Santa Fe, Mo. 
May 1.—Southwestern Wisconsin, at Boscobel, Wis. 
Benj. E. Rice, Sec., Boscobel, Wis. 
May 3.—Susquebhanna Co., at Hopbottom, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


May 19.—Northern Ililinois, at Rockford, Ills. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ills. 


(Gs~ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THE Eprror. 





LL HS 


eel de el ie el i el a ee le a ee ed 
Appreciates Our Journals. 


The AMERICAN Bee JOURNAL I cannot do 
without, and the ILLUSTRATED Home Jour- 
NAL is what one needs in a family; there is 
no trash in it, and no demoralizing stories, 
long or short, to do harm to those not hav- 
ing tastes formed, or not yet able to dis- 
criminate between what ought, and ought 
not, tobe read. I have discontinued one 
paper that is highly spoken of, and substi- 
tuted the ILLUstrateD Home JOURNAL, 
which, at its present standard, is excellent. 


T. F. Krnsen. 
Shiloh, O., Feb. 10, 1890. 





Bee-Keeping in West Virginia. 


I started in the bee-business in 1888, 
with 7 colonies of Italian bees, and have 
increased thein to 19. Last year was a 
very poor one here; there was a great pro- 
fusion of white clover, but it was so very 
cool and wet during fruit-bloom, and most 
of the summer, that my bees did scarcel 
any good. I had to feed them 200 pounds 
of sugarand honey. So far they seem to 
be doing nicely ; although this has been an 
exceptionally warm winter, they do not 
seem to consume much stores. I have chaff 
hives, altogether, and therefore I winter 
the bees on the summer stands. I expect 
to give the dove-tailed hives a trial the 
coming summer, if the season admits. I am 
very much interested in the discussions 
concerning the thick top-bar; I have never 
tried it, but will do so as soon as it becomes 
settled—ifinitsfavor. I use the standard 
Langstroth frame. We are expecting a 
better season this year. 

S. Ray Housert. 


Clarkson, W. Va., Feb. 10, 1890. 





Carniolan Bees—Selling Honey. 


Last June I sent for a Carniolan queen, 
and put her into a queenless colony; in two 
weeks I opened the hive, and found every 
comb full of brood. I thought then that I 
had the bees that would do me some good 
in the future. They were good workers. I 
put on the surplus case, and they went to 
work init. In the fall, when honey com- 
menced to fail, they commenced to rob my 
Italian bees; in the morning they would 
be out before the Italians, passing in and 
out of every hive that I had on the place. 
I soon decided that this would not do; sol 
got the smoker, and smoked them to get 
the queen, and when I found her, off went 
her head. The bees were of three colors— 
black, gray, and some had the Italian 





mark. I will let the reader judge what 
kind of bees they were. I do not pretend 
to know anything about the Carniolans. 


I winter all of my bees on the summer 
stands, without any protection—in fact, 
they have not needed any so far, as the 
weather is mild. They are all in good con- 
dition, with plenty of honey, and are flying 
most of the time, and bringing in pollen 
from corn-meal. Honey is plentiful in the 
market, and sells at 20 cents per pound. I 
have my honey on hand yet. If I should 
want to sell it to the merchants, 15 cents 
per pound is all that they would give me. I 
sell it to customers for 17 cents per pound. 

N. W. AFFLERBAUGH. 

Cameron, Neb., Feb. 8, 1890. 





Bees Did Well Last Summer. 


I have 28 colonies of bees, which did very 
well last season. I sold 800 pounds of 
honey at 15 cents a pound. « The bees are 
now in a much better condition than they 
were last year at this time. 
H. G. Brown. 
Eagleville, O., Feb. 9, 1890. 





Wintering Bees in the Cellar. 


I have 29 colonies of bees in the cellar, 
and some of them are doing all right, but 4 
or 5 colonies are not all right; they came 
out of their hives, and spotted the fronts 
all over. I do not know just what the cause 
is, but itis my intention to try to makea 
success of the bee-business. 

M. C. Davis. 


Richland Center, Wis., Feb. 12, 1890. 





Giood Prospects for this Year. 


The honey crop of last year was very 
good; I realized from 4 colonies, spring 
count, 974 pounds—all comb honey. I ex- 
tracted only the imperfectly filled sections. 
Three-fourths of my crop was gathered 
from white clover, and the rest from lin- 
den. The prospects for this year are good. 

A. F. SANGER. 

Pilot Grove, Mo., Feb. 8, 1890. 





Uneasy Bees—White Clover. 


I put 62 colonies into the cellar last win- 
ter, and lost 2 queenless hybrid colonies; 
the rest were all strong. In May I had to 
feed them, and there were hard times for 
bees. My crop was 9,500 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey, which I sold for 6 cents 
per pound. My bees getting uneasy in 
the cellar, and when there isa nice day, I 
will take them out for a flight. White 
clover looks well. Pu. PFEIFFENBERGER. 

Addison, Wis., Feb. 5, 1890. 





Nameless Disease—Bee-Stings. 


This has been one of the most beautiful 
winters for along time. Drones have been 
flying in my apiary for two or three weeks. 
I put 107 colonies in, and they are all 
in fine condition so far. The ‘nameless 
disease’’ and poor seasons are the worst 
things that I have to contend with; the 
‘* nameless disease” is a regular puzzler to 
me. Isawa young bee hatch with it, and 
have had it commence in colonies after the 
queen was three years old. I have had 
queens die with it; drones have it also, but 
they do not show it as much as workers and 
queens. I wish that some one would hurry 
up and find a sure cure for it. 

An article was written for one of the bee- 
papers, telling how he cured bee-stings, by 
holding the part stung over a lamp. have 
cured stings this way for the last six or 
eight years, only in this way I use a Bing- 
ham hot-draft smoker. WhenI am stung, 
I rake the sting off, grab the smoker, give 





the part stung three or four puffs with the 
hot air and smoke, and the pain is gone in- 
stantly ; that is, if I am stung on the wrist. 
The Sekine smoker is better for the cur- 
ing of er than any other smoker 
that I have Keep a red-hot fire in the 
smoker, and you have the best remedy for 
bee-stings that I know of. 

B. T. BALDWIN. 

Marion, Ind., Feb. 10, 1890. 





A Very Mild Winter. 


I think that the American BEE JOURNAL 
grows better ee mesorte fact, I would 
not keep bees wi t it. The winter, so 
far, hasbeen quite mild, so that bee-keep- 
ers who winter their bees on the summer 
stands, consider themselves in luck; to-day 
it looked like an April day, and the bees 
roared asin summer time, but we expect 
to have enough bad weather in March and 
April, to make up for this fine weather. 

Marion MILLER. 

Le Claire, Iowa, Feb. 4, 1890. 





Digested Nectar—Mild Winter. 


Weare living in a rapidly-advancing age 
and nothing but a double-quick pace will 
keep one to the front. Theories born yes- 
terday, are pronounced as facts to-day. If 
Solomon were on earth to-day, he would 
probably reverse his old ‘‘song,’’ so as to 
make it read thus: That which we have 
done, we will do no more, and that which 
we have not done, we will do, or die in try- 
ing; for everything shall be new under the 
sun. 

Only a few months ago bees were sting- 
ing acid into honey with their tails; now 
they digest it there; and if “di ” 
would only stop there, but it will not, or 
does not seem to do so. The article from 
Mr. Kanzler, on page 70, brings us fully up 
to that date; andI will also add that man 
also is — CBEs, hogs, ete. This brings 
us up to date. Now let us try to keep u 
to the times in bee-culture, and, above 
do not allow our literature to get behind. 


I have lived in this vicinity for over 55 
years, and this is the mildest winter that I 
ever knew. Bees went into winter quar- 
ters well supplied with stores, and the 
weather has been such as to enable them to 
fly about half the time. D. MILLarpD. 

Mendon, Mich., Feb. 5, 1890. 





Honey from Golden-Rod, etc. 


On reading several recent numbers of the 
Bee JourNAL, I have been surprised 
noticing how many places in the United 
States report a failure in golden-rod as a 
nectar-bearing plant. In eastern 
it is our best hope for fall honey, and sev- 
eral times it has saved us from total fail- 
ure—particularly in 1888,in which year 
there was no honey from fruit-bloom or 
clover, but a very abundant flow of nectar 
from golden-rod. In 1889, there was quite 
a yield from clover—an average of 60 

unds per colony; in the fall, golden-rod 
Dioues freely, and for a few days bees 
were thick on it, neglecting every other 
flower, until a frost in one night quite 
stopped all further honey-flow for that sea- 
son. The conclusion would seem to be,that 
golden-rod must haye rain and tolerabl 
warm weather, to produce nectar, an 
under these conditions, it will do —. 
Give it a further trial, before condemning 
it as “‘no good.” 

We are hopeful for this year; clover is 
abundant, having been well protected vy 
snow during our severest weather, and 
hope to report 100 pounds per colony, or 
better, next fall. Wm. M. Rowe. 

Lawrence, Kans., Feb. 5, 1890. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Business Dotices. 
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(@8" Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


(G3™ Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. For sale 
at this office. 


(G8™ Send us one NEW subscriber, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(a=™ Red Labels are nice for Pails which 

hold from 1 to 10 lbs. of honey. Price $1.00 

r hundred, with name and address printed. 
ample free. 


(@ Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 


(GS The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to advance that date another 
year. 


Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Ber JouRNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


(a Any of the Political Dollar Weekly 
Newspapers will be clubbed with our Jour- 
NAL at $1.85 for the two; or with both our 
Home Journal and Bee Jovurnat for $2.50 
for all three papers. 


(ae As there is another firm of ‘“‘“Newman 
& Son’ in this city, our letters sometimes 

et mixed. Please write American Bee 
Sournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 


(G@™ Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. Its cost is 
trifling. Prices: 


For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


( When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bez JourNaL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


{@" We offer the Monthly Philadelphia 
Farm Journal, and either the AMERICAN 
Bee Journal or IntustraTteD Home Jour- 
Naw for one year, for the small sum of $1.20. 
Or, we will it free for one year to any 
one who will send us one new su ber for 
either of our Journals with $1.00 (the sub- 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 
Price of both. Club. 


The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 175 
Keepers’ Guide..... .... 150. .. 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review......--. 150.... 140 
The Apiculturist............. 175.... 165 
Keepers’ Advance ..... 150.... 140 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 200 ... 180 
The 7 above-named papers ...... 5 25.... 500 
and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00.... 275 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.... 2 00 
uinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 2 25 
little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 175 
, Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60.... 150 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 2.00 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 210 
Farmer's Account Book. .... 400 ... 220 
Western World Guide ...... 160.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,’”.. 150.... 140 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 75.... 150 
Convention Hand-Book...... 150. 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200.... 175 
Toronto Globe (weeny? me ee 
History of National jety. 150.... 125 
American Poultry Journal.. 2 25.... 150 


Do mot send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 





CATARRH. 


CATARRHAL DEAFNESS—HAY FEVER. 
A New Home Treatment. 


Sufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, or that they 
are due to the presence of living parasites 
in the lining membrane of the nose and 
eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, 
however, has proved this to be a fact, and 
the result of this discovery is that a simple 
remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever 
are permanently cured in from one to three 
simple applications made at home by the 
patient once in two weeks. 


N. B.—This treatment is not a snuff or an 
ointment; both have been discarded by 
reputable physicians as injurious. A 
pamphlet explaining this new treatment is 
sent free on receipt of stamp to pay pos- 
tage, i, A. H. Dixon & Son, 387 and 889 
West King Street, Toronto, Canada.— 
Christian Advocate. 


Sufferers from Catarrhal troubles should 
carefully read the above. 
5OE26t imly. 





Convention Notices. 


t@ The spring meeting of the Northern Illinois 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will meet at the residence 
of D. A. Fuller, in Cherry ae llis., on May 19th, 
1890. . A. FULLER, Sec. 


@” The next regular meeting of the fouthwes- 
tern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at Boscobel, Wis., on Thursday, May 1, 1890, 
at 10 a.m, BEN<. B. RICE, Sec. 


¢@~ The spring meeting of the Missouri State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will be held at Marshall, Saline 
Co. Mo., on Wednesday and Thursday, April 16 and 
17, 1890, in the County Court Room. uced rates 
at the hotel, for bee-keepers, have been secured, and 
a committee is at work to secure rates on the rail- 
roads. A cordial invitation is extended to bee-keep- 
ers everywhere, and especially to those of Missouri. 
A number of essays from prominent bee-men are 





scription price). 








ex and an interesting time is anticipated. 
— J. W. ROUSE, Sec. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


DENVER, Jan. 27.—1-lb. sections, 13@15c.; 
Extracted, 7@8c. Beeswax, 20@25ic. Market 
well upped. Demand moderate. 

J. M. CLARK COM. CO., 1421 Fifteenth St. 


KANSAS CITY, Jan, 25.—Market continues 
very dull. Demand very light. Weather is en- 
tirely too warm. We quote white 1-lb. comb, 
13c.; fall, 1-lbs., 10@1lle.; white, 2-lbs., 11@ 
12c.; fall, 2-lbs., 10e. Extracted, white, 7@ 
7%c.; amber, 5@6c. Beeswax, 22c. 
CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., 
r. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 22.—We quote: White clo- 
ver 1-lbs., 114%@12%c.; 2-lbs., 10@llc. Bass- 


| wood 1-lbs.,10%@lle. Buckwheat 1-lbs., 8@ 


9c. Extracted, 6%@7\%c. 
25@26c.; dark, 23@24e. 
8. T. FISH & CO., 189 S. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, Jan. 21.—Demand light and 
rices lower. Very fancy 1-lbs., 12 in a crate, 
3c. ; white 1-lbs., 12@12%c.: dark 1-lbs. 
and 2-ibs., 8@10c.; white 2-lbs.,11@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 6@7c.; dark, 5@6c. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 13.—Honey is selling with 
more freedom than for some time, but prices 
remain at 12@13c for the best; 10@lic for 
what is not prime, and 8@10c for dark and 
buckwheat honey. Extracted is not so active, 
with prices at 7@8e for finest grades, and 6c 
for dark and off-color. Beeswax, 25c for yellow. 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 8, Water St. 


Beeswax — bright, 


DETROIT, Feb. 10.— Comb honey is now 
quoted at 11@13c. The supply is not large; 
sales are slow. Extracted, 7@8c. Beeswax, 24c. 

M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


BOSTON, Feb. 15.—Best 1 Ibs., 16c: best 2 
Ibs., 15c,. Extracted, 7@9c. Beeswax, 23c. 
Trade is dull. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham 8t. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 14.—Good demand for 
extracted honey, in glass jars, while demand 


from manufacturers is slow; it brings 5@8c 
per lb. Comb honey, 12@15c a |b. for best 


white. 
Beeswax is in good demand at 20@24c. for 
good to choice yellow. C. F. MUTH & SON, 
Corner Freeman & Central Aves. 





The Report of the proceedings of the 
20th annual session of the International 
American Bee-Association is now published. 
The price is 25 cts., postpaid. It contains, 
besides the report, the new songs and 
music then used, and engravings of the 
present officers as well as the retiring ones. 
In all, it contains 86 pages. It is for sale 
at this office. 


SS _—_O—=_E—O—_——_—O—_——_ O_O O_O eee 


Honey Almanac for 1890, 


J UST the thing needed to create a demand for 

HONEY at home. soometger should scatter 
it freely. It shows the uses of Honey for Medicine, 
Eating, Drinking, Cooking, for making Cosmetics, 
Vinegar, etc.; also uses of BEESW AX. Price, 5 cts.; 
25 copies for $1.10 ; 50 copies, $1.70; 75 copies, $2.30; 
100 for $2.90. The foregoing are POSTPAID prices: 
following are prices when sent by express or freight; 
100 for $2.50 ; 500 for $10.00; 1,000 for $15.00. The 
Bee-Keeper’s CARD will be printed on the first page 
witbout extra cost, when 25 or more are ordered at 
one time. Address, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison 8t.. - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


EVERY emia 1 nantes A PATTERN 


THE 


Greatly improved, Tinned wire cloth, soldered on 
tin. Instantly removable without taking off the 
board. Sample Cone by mail, Svc. Complete board 
by express (give size of super), $1.00. 


8A2t Cc. H. DIBBERN, Milan, Ills. 

















Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ete. 


For Circulars, apply to 


CHARLES F. MUTH & SON, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., CINCINNATT, 0. 


P. 8.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepere 





An Elegant Monthly for the 
FAMILY AND FIRESIDE, 


At $1.00 a Year. 


Printed in the highest styte of the art, and 
profusely embellished with Magnificent 
and GN Engravings. 


mas G.NEWMa #Som 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
It is a moral and intellectual educator, and 
és invaluable in every library, as well asa very 
attractive and inspiring ornament in every 
drawing-room. Each issue contains 36 pages. 
Its historical and biographical sketches, as 
well as its stories, are charming; its de art- 
ments for the Young Folks, the Household, 
and the Family Circle are very interesting, 
and all who examine it are sure to become 
regular subscribers. It captivates them all. 


A Sample Copy will be sent free, upon 
application to the publishers. 


The ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL 
will be clubbed with the American Bee Journal 
and both mailed to any address in the United 
States and Canada, for one year, for $1.60. 


SIMPLE AND CHEAP. 


The most important invention since the in- 
troduction of the movable-comb frame. Bees 
made to hive themselves. Easily and quickly 
applied te all style of hives. For full particu- 
lars, address, 

AMERICAN APICULTURIST, 
2Etf WENHAM, MASS. 


SCIENTIFIC 


QUEEN-REARING 


PRACTICALLY APPLIED; 


Way a Method by which the very best of 
Queen-Bees are reared in perfect accord 
with Nature’ Ways ; by 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


Borodino, N. WY. 


In this book the author details the results 
of his Experiments in Rearing Queen-Bees for 
the past four or five years, and is the first 
to present his discoveries to the World. 

Bound in Cloth—176 Price, $1.00, 
postpaid ; or, it will Clubbed with the 
Aiwerican Bee Journal one year, for $1.75— 
with the Illustrated Home Journal, for $1.75 ; 
or the two Journals and the Book for $2.50 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 
for my Book, entitled—““A 
Send 75 Cents Year among the are 
114 pages, cloth bound. Address, 
D Cc. C. MILLER. 
20Atf MAREN 











GO, ILLS. 








Useful Scales 


The Union or Family Seale. 


This Scale has steel bearings, and it weighs 
from %-ounce to 240 pounds. Price, with a 
Single Brass Beam, as shown in the ‘illustra- 
tiun, $3.00. With Double Beam for taking the 
tare, $3.50. 


The Little Detective Seale. 








This little Scale is made with steel bearings, 
and a brass Beam, and will weigh accurately 
\%-ounce to 25 pounds. It ee the great 
demand for a Housekeeper’s Scale. Prices: 


Single beam, no scoop 
“ 77 ti “ 
Double sii 
i t n 
G®” All orders filled promptly. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


- CHICAGO, ILLS. 


ACQUAINTED 


246 East Madison Street, 
WITH THE 


GE BEE~KEEPERS’ REVIEW. 


The December issue has 24 pages, a cut show- 
ing “The Home of the REVIEW,” also an ac- 
ae te A article descriptive of “The RgE- 
VIEW, its Home, its Editor and his Family.” 
This number shows more clearly, perhaps, the 
plan upon which the REVIEW is conducted, 
than does any single number that has preceded 
it. In its advertising columns will be found 
the description of a plan whereby all who wish, 
may secure the back numbers ata trifling cost. 
The special sane of this issue is, “‘ What Will 
Best Combine with Bee-Keeping; and What 
Shall Bee-Keepers do Winters ?”” This number 
will be gladly sent free to all who apply, and 
with it will be sent two other numbers. 


4Etf W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Furnt, Micu 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SECTION PRESS. 








* PATENTED JULY 12. 1887, 


E are now pre ared to furnish a 
& Crocker's 8 PRESS for puttin 
gether One-Piece po ey te who ie 
ena retail. Price, $2.00, by express. By 
dozen—rate given upon application. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison-St., - - CHICAGO, ILLS. 





ADANT’S — 
FOUNDATION 


Is guaranteed by us, every inch equal to sam- 
ple in every respect. For sale by the following 
and numerous other dealers: 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, Chicago, Lils. 
UTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 


, ils. 
6 CHMEn. C Jerseyville e, Lils. 
E. KRET! , Cobu 

. KER, New Bn iadelphia, O. 
ER, Des Moines, lowa. 

., Watertown, Wis. 

Shy Goula, La. 
N, Atw 


J. MATTOO. 
Goodell & Woodworth ure Co., Rock Falls, Ills. 
OLIVER FOSTER, Mt. Vernon, ‘low 
QKO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 
y ihe Co., 1421 = St.. Denver, Col. 


J 


tow 


Pt he Pleasant valley, N. ¥. 
NSSEN, Davenport, lo 
BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO., Berlin Heights, O. 


Langstroth on the the Honey-Bee, Revised. 


The book for beginners. The most complete 
Text-Book on the subject in the English lan- 
guage 

Bee-Veils of imported material, Smokers, 
| Sections, &c. 


| Circular, with advice to beginners, Samples, 
| &c., free. Send your address on a postal to 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ills. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 


IS new size of our Taj 
Honey Pails is of uniform ¢ 
with the other sizes, having t 
turned over, and has a bail o} 
sone it convenient 
to carry. It is weli- e and, when 
filled with honey, makes a novel and 
attractive smal "package, at can 
be sold for 20 cents or less. Many 
eee nnn will buy it in order to give the children +4 
handsome toy pail: Price, 7 per 
$5. oo pos A 100, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ARNIOLANS 


Bees and Queens bred from Pure Im- 
ported Stock with great care. Send forcir- 
cular giving full descriptions. queens in 
June, $1. Address, EK. L. PRATT, 


PRATT BEE FARM, Marlboro, Mass. 
Italian Queens from a Yard several miles 
—— same price. Also Dealer in Supplies. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SOMETHING NEW, 


Our 1890 16-page Circular of “la Supplies 
Send name on a Postal Card. Addres: 


6Etf JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 























BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES! 


E are prepared to furnish bee-keepers 
with Supplies promptly, and at grea’ bce 
reduced rates. Estimates ly furnish 
and Lee frame solici Our Ss are 
unexcelled in quality and workmans ip. 
Italian Queens and Bees at a very low 
rice. Send for large illustrated Price-List, 
ree. ALLEY’S QUEEN AND DRONE-TRAP AND 
SwARM-HIVER always on hand. 


A. F. STAUFFER 
40Etf STERLING, Whiteeiae Co., ILL. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 








